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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven images from a single artist. Eleven 
artists in eleven solo issues in each publication year. Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in 
each issue. The artist's work and words are featured in individual focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the 
magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to support 
an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


Sam Kerson and Katah are life partners and the principals of Dragon Dance 
Theatre which was founded in Vermont in 1976. Since 2000, the Dragon has 
been based in Quebec. They are an outdoor performance company whose 
site-specific shows include current events, mythology, puppetry, music, 
poetry, dance, painting, sculpture, scripts, improvisation, found art, activist 
politics, ethnography, symbolism, spectacle, photography and videography, 
and, yes, more than a few dragons. 


For more than 30 years, they have staged and documented unique versions 
of legends, folktales, and myths. including: the Inanna (Sumerian love 
goddess) cycle, pre-Colombian Mexican cosmologies (Sol y Luna), Finnish 
lost traditions (Knutti Pukkis), stories of Ovid produced in France, and 
Psyche and Cupid staged in Germany, among many others. As a non-profit 
that has worked for decades collecting, preserving, and interpreting stories, 
music, dances, and costumes from remote distinct cultural communities, 
Dragon Dance has been invited and certified as advisors to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
committee for the preservation of intangible cultural heritage. 


While the theater performances are spectacular and thought-provoking, 
and although many are crackling with protest, the essence of Dragon Dance 
is cross-cultural collaboration, living with and co-creating in a community 
of artists, professional and amateur, for whom the experience and 
friendship will live long after the music ends, the fire is doused, the photos 
are archived, and the dragon is stored for next time. > 


These mammoths first appeared at the Stone Age village at Kierikki in northern Finland. 
The village at the time was hosting a cohort of Vikings in metal armor with metal weapons 
who were showing their skills in close combat. The village was full of bonfires, archers, 
swordsmen, blacksmiths, leather workers. The appearance of the mammoths created a stir, 
you can imagine. And if it weren't for the birth event they might have been attacked imme- 
diately by the voracious, steel plated carnivores. There was a moment of awe and the birth 
did take place. But after the peaceful creative moment, chaos reigned. steely violence was 
unleashed, arrows flew, swords clashed. 


Lallou, who had dreamed the mammoths up, decided to save the infant. She was aided by 
an agronomist by the name of Matti Jarvi. In the midst of the chaos, he came to Lallou and 
said, “| am here to help.”She looked at him blankly. He went on, “Especially with transport.” 


The two, with the infant mammoth, left the scene of the crime and headed north in Matti’s 
late model pick-up. Matti had a remote cabin along the Tornianjoki river. They spent the 
first winter there, using the sauna freely as warming house and sleeping place for the young 
mammoth. They realized that the Saami, as herders, would appreciate the mammoth. It 
was by following the river north that Lallou and the infant mammoth met the Saami who 
sheltered them during the intervening years. They assumed the worst for the two cows who 
had ap-peared from Lallou’s dream at the stone-age village. There were reports of their 
being divided into parts and hung in a barn in Ii. 


Ritual dancer: Elizabeth Torres 
Photo Credit: Katah 


Lallou's Dream, li, Finland 2022 
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Being devoured by the Tiger, the Jaguar, the Sun, 

Is to be in the world. 

Ancient iconography, telling us a tale that we may or may not understand. 
If we hear it once. 

If we see it once. 

Perhaps we will come to understand it. 

Humans devoured by the Jaguar. 


The figure of a feline taking between its jaws a falling human figure alludes to an essen- 
tial concept. The sun, animated with its bright light, grasps another light, that of humanity, 
indicating the immediate destiny of humankind — in descending, he will disappear com- 
pletely. It is an allegorical vision unified and dual for day and night, birth and death, and 
the indissoluble union of humans and nature. It is also the victory of the sun, which takes 
form in the powerful feline image, and the submission of humans, who accept their 
destiny as part of the Universe. 

—From the anthropologist, Beatrice de la Fuentes 


Right to Left: Rori and Thorn 
Photo: Sophia B. Kerson 


In the Mouth of the Tiger, Sol y Luna, Vermont 1995 


To discover fire is toilsome 

to catch hold of fire is dangerous. 
Fire has played its tricks all ready. 
Flame has spread its devastation. 
Quickly slid the fiery ember 

Struck from living fire.. 

through the level firmament 

through the wonderous atmosphere. 
Slipping through a sooty smoke hole. 
running along the dried out ridge pole 
Once fire reached the new built home of Tuuri 
Fire began its brutal doings. 

Started on its evil work. 

There the fire did its worst, 

Burned the baby in his cradle 

And burned the mother's bosom 

In red agonies of fire 

In the anguish of the flame 

The baby went to Tuonela 

But the mother 

Versed in Magic 

She had spells against the fire 

She exorcised the flame. 


Through the eye of a needle 

Down along the hot ice chipper 

Far away out on a meadow 

In fires running, in fires rolling 

It burned over vast expanses 

First dry land and then the marshes 

And finally ran into the waters of Lake Alue 
Almost set the lake to burning. 

Then a bluish white fish caught the spark 
snapped it up and gulped it quickly. 
Soon the fish that gulped the fire 

Felt a fiery ache within it 

The devourer full of anguish. 

Torment in the one who ate it 

In the awful throws of burning 

Torment in the one who ate it 

Until a grey green pike devoured the 
Silver lake trout. 


And so, Vainamoinen and IImarenen 
went fishing 


Adapted from Eino Friberg’s translation 
Photo credit: Sam Kerson 


The Fire Fish, Kemi Jarvi, Finland, October 2006 


As our work tended to celebrated the cycle of celestial events, remembering Inanna’s, 
“AS it is above, so it is below,” and remembering that Monte Alban, the Zapotec site, is 
an observation platform with an observatory, where the night-sky was the ritual canopy. 
In our work, we repeated the Day of the Dead, the opening of the milky-way, the river of 
life, Halloween, fall harvest events year after year. And certain ritual elements from 
Oaxaca began to appear in our Vermont scenarios: Muertos, the Sandunga, The Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, the ritual deer, the tigers, devils, and skeletons. Here we see the Oaxaca 
artist Tomas Luna with one of the full-sized calaveras which Tomas built in our workshop 
at Hunger Mountain in Vermont. 


These are rod-puppets operated by five puppeteers, as they dance through the moonlight. 


Images from Oaxaca 


Perseus saves Andromeda by defeating the Sea Monster. Two mythic ideas come 
together in this image; Perseus has just liberated the winged horse Pegasus from the 
body of Medusa. Flying north over the Aegean Sea he sees Andromeda being left, by 
her father, as an offering to a great sea monster. Perseus intervenes and turns the 
monster to stone by showing the beast the head of Medusa. Andromeda and Perseus 
are united for life. 


Actors: Richard Rubin and Sam Kerson 
Photo credit: Sophie B. Kerson 


Perseus, Hunger Mountain, Vermont 1990 


September 5, 1866, Juchitan de Saragoza, Oaxaca, Mexico, on the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. The French forces of Maximillian were confronted by the local people, especially 
the people of San Blas Atempa. The French won the first round. The Zapotec peasants 
were terrified of the cannon and the horses. The local army of Porfiro Diaz was about 
to surrender, when the women of San Blas Atempa spoke up. They said, “If the men are 
afraid, we the women of San Blas, will take your arms and attack the French ourselves, 
because we will not give up our lands to these foreigners.” 


The women lured the French troops into a swamp where neither their horses nor their 
cannon were a danger, and frankly defeated them. In appreciation of this heroism, 
Porfirio Diaz declared San Blas an independent municipality. To this day, 150 years later, 
San Blas Atempa is a politically independent Zapotec town, as well as a culturally distinct 
Zapotec community speaking the ancient language and carrying on the popular traditions. 


Photo Credit: Katah 
Produced by Maira Jimenez Desales 


The Battle of Juchitan, San Blas Atempa, Oaxaca 2014 


Inanna, the Sumerian goddess, was the original source of the culture that the US 
decided to bomb under the presidents Bush. We had read, studied, dramatized, and 
celebrated Inanna for years. We felt her energy and we built her effigy. We placed her 
child in her arms, Dumuzi’s son. We set our Inanna in an open space. Next, we built 
effigies of the seven angry men: the Bushes, the contractors, the generals, including 
the politicos Cheney, Rumsfeld, Powell, and Blair. We filled the straw figures with 
fire-crackers and hooked them together with black-match fuse. We suspended these 
seven over the figure of Inanna and her infant. 


Enter the devil, who hems and haws, makes excuses, apologizes, and explains, talks of 
Freedom and Liberty. In conclusion, with a flourish, the devil lights the fuse. 


We see a version of what happened in Baghdad, everything and everyone will be 
destroyed. The ancient culture was blasted burned and robbed. Innocent people 
suffered. We see the aggressors too are suffering, and will continue to suffer equal 
or proportional degradation. 


Newton's third law: For every action there is an equal and opposite reaction. 


Produced by Anne and Michel Faucherre 
Photo: Yves Zinck 


Seven Angry Men, St. Aunes, France 2003 


In 1992, while presenting The Hulluppu Tree, part of the Inanna cycle, at Calle de los Titeres in 
Buenos Aires, we went to a talk by the puppeteer Javier Villafafe called The Devil in the Pup- 
peteer’s Suitcase. The very senior puppeteer had arranged an intervention by the host of the 
event. Near the beginning of Villafafes’ talk, the host entered the hall and interrupted to say, 
“An urgent telegram for you Maestro." Villafafie read the telegram out loud. The telegram said, 
“Javi, thank you for the invite. Unfortunately, | am unable to make it to the festival as | am deep- 
ly occupied at the Ministry of Education.” Signed, The Devil. Always, after that, | looked to see 
where the Devil was in our productions. 


This particular devil followed us around for some time. Here he is appearing in our workshop 
miles from his own town. As you see, in the photo, the old devil wanted a part and he was tur- 
ning on the charm. When the Spanish priest, from Deya, Mallorca, Junipero Serra, was being 
canonized, our producer, Junipero Cabrerra, Director of the Museo Historico in Jalpan de Serra, 
asked us to make a show about the Old Priest who had dominated the Sierra Gorda, Quere- 
taro, after 1570. Junipero Serra’s vision was to build the five churches, now UNESCO Heritage 
of Humanity sites. Key to the construction was enslaving the native people. Once the churches 
were built the priest walked to California, where he again used the lash to make his God known 
to the native people. We created these devil masks to help explain why the Saint felt he could 
enslave the Indians or offer the indigenous people the choice: la Cruz o la Espada, the cross or 
the sword. We demonstrated in our performance that Junipero de Serra was victimized by 
devils who mislead him. But eventually the devil did show the priest, Junipero, the way to 
California. Gracias a dios. 


This Dragon Dance mask was made in Jalpan de Serra, where it was painted by two Zacatecan 
artists Victor Huizar and Cloe Gonzalez. The devil mask is shown being used by a huapanguero 
playing his jarana at Citlaltepec, in the Sierra Otontepec, northern Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


Photo credit: Katah 
A Devil Playing the Jarana Huasteca 


Demeter bathes the infant Demophon of Eleusis in flames to make him immortal. 


Starting in 2004. we shifted from Inanna to Demeter, following Homer's Ode to Demeter 
and asking ourselves, “What does eating the pomegranate signify?” We produced various 
versions in various venues. This photo shows a scene from the first performance in France 
which was about the death penalty. Why does this barbaric practice continue? The series 
concluded with a version related to atomic bombs in 2017. Zeus, as the president of 

Mt Olympus Electric, welcomes our public to the annual meeting of the corporation. 
Hades appears, complaining about the disposal of nuclear waste, underground, in his 
domain. Zeus and Aphrodite scheme to marry Hades to their sister’s daughter, Koré. 
Koré is lost when Hades captures her and Demeter goes into hiding. While Demeter is 
in exile, she becomes the guardian of the child Demophon and intends to give him im- 
mortality by passing him through a living flame. We see this scene of Demeter and 
Demophon in the photo. 


Florence Thiebaut of Théatre de Mathieu, seen here playing Demeter, was our host for 
this elaborate production near Montpellier, France. With Tomas Luna from Oaxaca, 
Kerstin Eckstien, Didier Jean, Katah, the brothers Rémi and Michel Faucherre, Maude 
Levaire and Patricia Grana. Directed by Sam Kerson. 


Produced by Michel and Anne Faucherre. 


This production was performed half a dozen times in different venues during the summer 
and fall of 2006.including in St-Mathieu de Treviers, St Martin de Londres, Mas de Calage 
in St Aunes, Montoulieu and finally in Vergéze at the Festival Art’pantin organized by 
UNIMA.Produced by Michel and Anne Faucherre. 


This production was performed half a dozen times in different venues during the summer 
and fall of 2006.including in St-Mathieu de Treviers, St Martin de Londres, Mas de Calage 
in St Aunes, Montoulieu and finally in Vergéze at the Festival Art’pantin organized by 
UNIMA. 


Perséphone Entre les Deux Mondes 


We recall, from the mythology, that Demeter and Aphrodite were at odds. Demeter insisted 
that her daughter Kore remain a virgin and prevented Kore from taking part in the rites of 
Aphrodite. We moderns might see these rites as our “sex education.” We were staging the 
story of Kore’s marriage to Hades near Toulouse, France, at the Muse en Goguette, when the 
Department of Education got into a row with the local feminists. The feminists objected to 
the Department's plan to represent the clitoris in a tiny, almost invisible and inaccurate 
drawing in the Sex Ed plan for the region. We joined with the feminists in celebrating the 
wonders of the clitoris. In this photo, we see Kore secretly visiting Aphrodite and asking the 
goddess to please explain the clitoris. Aphrodite sets up a colorful, three-dimensional display 
of the clitoris and explains its function and pleasures. Just then Demeter arrives, looking for 
Kore, who ducks behind Calliope. 


From the right; Anna Kaisa Jarvi, Katah, Sonia, Annais Barrachina 


Photo credit: Sam Kerson 


Demeter, adapted from Homer, Muse en Goguette, France 2017 


We worked with these stories for many years. The first shows were at Monte Alban. Many 
versions of the cosmology exist; we dramatized versions of Chichimecs with their dogs, 
and Totonacs, Huaves, and Zapotecs, among others. This is The Birth of Sol y Luna, per- 
formed in the ball court, at Monte Alban, Oaxaca, México. 


This photo depicts the first scene. The world is dark and the old woman lives alone. One 
day as she walks to the river she finds two glowing globes along the path. She takes them 
home and in time they turn into children. The old woman names the children Sol y Luna. 
The old woman tells her husband, the deer, that the children are his. Dia de los Muertos, 
1994, from the Director of Culturas Populares in Oaxaca, Roberto Villasefor. 


Hace mas que quinientos anos en este lugar, hacia espectdculos similares, Con otro orien- 
tacion, pero similares. Los antropdlogos catalogan esta ciudad como una ciudad muerta, pero 
yo creo que nosotros, porque es patrimonio de los oaxaquefnos y patrimonio de la humanidad 
Podemos hacer que esta ciudad sea viva con Ia participacion de todos nosotros. jMuchas gracias! 


More than five hundred years ago in this place, there were similar spectacles, with different 
orientations, but similar. The anthropologists catalog this city as a dead city, but | believe 
that we, because it is the heritage of the Oaxacans and the heritage of humanity, can make 
this city alive with the participation of all of us. Thank you very much! 


Photo credit: Sam Kerson 
Mask by Ellis Jacobson 


Sol y Luna - The Zapotec Cosmology, Monte Alban, Oaxaca de Juarez 1994 


Artist Interview - Sam Kerson and Katah 


To say that Dragon Dance Theatre is "international" is to wildly 
understate the case. You are even part of UNESCO! 


UNESCO has designated Dragon Dance Theatre as a Non- 
Governmental Organization accredited to provide advisory 
services to the UNESCO Convention which oversees the 
safeguarding of Intangible Cultural Heritage: languages, 
traditions, stories, and spirit, in the same way as tangible 
elements and evidence — buildings, monuments, and historic 
sites. 


Sam and Katah — Til Eulenspiegel Belgium 2012 
Photo: Roxana Lopez Corona 


Dragon Dance aims to participate in the preservation of 
intangible cultural heritage through artistic expression. 
During our collective creation workshops, our idea is to 
create a temporary and mobile Utopia. A place local and 
international artists, come together and form a provisional 
community, created for the occasion. As a group, we can do 
what we like and want to do — be creative, make things, 
realize scenes, and dramatize moments that comment on 
history using myths, legends, and oral tradition while we 
bridge with the events of the day. We want to participate in 
the struggles and society of our times, using our art, our 
theatre skills, and our experience. We want to be actively 


engaged with the intangible cultural heritage of the 
communities that welcome us. In the last 48 years, we have 
offered workshops and residencies focusing on collective 
creation which culminate in public performances in 
Argentina, Cuba, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Mexico, the US, 
Canada, Belgium, Germany, Finland, and France. 


How did the association with UNESCO happen? Does a search 
committee "discover" you? 


Our association with UNESCO is relatively recent. Mexican 
ritual dancer and teacher, Elizabeth Torres, was with us on 
our 90-day Moon of the Mammoths project in Finland in 2022. 
Elizabeth has been working with UNESCO and she suggested 
that we write to them and fill out their questionnaire. The 
questionnaire asked, "Have you collected stories, music, 
dances, costumes from remote, distinct cultural communities? 
Have you been able to retell, share, publicize these traditional; 
stories in a way that might preserve them? Have you or your 
organization recorded, written, photographed, videoed, or 
otherwise documented the materials that you have 
encountered?" We said, "YES!" We have been doing just that 
since 1976. All of our work has been about intangible cultural 
heritage: the Inanna cycle, the Mexican, pre-Columbian 
cosmologies, the Finnish lost traditions from the Fifties, the 
Knutti Pukkis, and the stories of Ovid produced in France with 
French people, among others. All intangible cultural heritage, 
much in need of restoration. 


As practitioners and field workers, as hands-on cultural 
workers, we had not analyzed what we were doing. Perhaps 
because neither the US nor Canada are signatories of the 
UNESCO convention on preserving ICH, it had not occurred to 
us that we might be working in a recognized field. But 
UNESCO asked the right questions. 


Even among other “street,” improvisational, and socially- 
engaged companies, Dragon Dance shows are a very different 
kind of theatre. Paint the picture? 


Let’s look at our first residency in Citlaltepec, a remote town of 
about thirty thousand in the Sierra Otontepec, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. Katah and Sam arrive in the pick-up truck of the 
mayor. We will stay in the home of Arturo Castillo Tristan, the 
poet and the head of the Casa de Cultura, with his various kids 
and grandkids; Blanca, his wife, will make us breakfast and 
supper. The city sends an ambulance every day to transport us 


Dragon Dance at the Municipal Theatre in Tampico 


to lunch at the mayor’s resto. The theme for the show, 
proposed by Arturo, will be the Sirena of Tlapanamichin, 
based on the legend of a mermaid whose appearance in a 
nearby spring brought riches and prosperity to the area. In the 
traditional story the mermaid and the spring are 
overwhelmed and lost to deforestation and _ ecological 
devastation. 


The Casa de Cultura has a large interior space, large enough 
for rehearsals and workshops. Our first meeting with the 
participants is the next afternoon at four. There are a dozen 
people: a few local women, a few native men, and one family 


of two adults and two older kids. We sit in a circle. We read 
the version of the legend we have. We ask questions, 
improving our common understanding of the tale, developing 
characters, isolating the conflicts in the story line, and starting 
to improvise right away. 


DD is all about improvisation, but it is potentially chaotic, 
closing in on an indefinite target. How do you steer? 


We make use of a theatre technique in our working circle to 
facilitate a critique of each improvisation. Each participant is 
asked to state, “What I like, what I do not like, and how to 
make it better.” After discussing the scene, we change actors 
and do the same scene again applying what we have learned. 
Repeating this procedure, we generate one scene a day, and 
we put them aside. 


Costumes, props, often very large masks — heads, hands, 
weird wild creatures — all are collaboratively developed, too? 


During the day, the same people and perhaps a few others 
build the masks and props for the show. Ten or twelve masks; 
large human heads and hands, deer, birds, fish. Usually, we 
order ten sturdy tables and one ton of clay for this part of the 
process. For the Sirena, the two sisters worked in papier- 
maché and specialized in fish motifs. It is not unusual for us 
to find the skills we need for the productions in the group of 
volunteers. After a couple of weeks, we have finished some of 
the masks and we begin to integrate the masks and the 
improvisations. Operating large masks on stage takes a bit of 
practice. We explain and demonstrate how it is done. 


Meanwhile, our Mexican Dragons have arrived: musician, 
Jesus Maldonado, and actor, Paco Morales Molina. Arturo will 
write the lyrics for the story and Los Venaditos de la Sierra, the 
local huapangueros, a regional type of string band, will sing 
them and add their typical music to the performances. And then 


we are rehearsing the show, putting all the scenes in sequence. 
Showtime! 


At the end of the month, we move our rehearsals from our 
space to the open-air municipal auditorium. We perform there 
for two nights, with live music and free admission. We really 
are a non-profit. In the theatre, we do not have anything to 
sell. We are more like a traveling, creative experiment. 
The Sirena is very popular. The evenings in the park are warm 
and the moon is full. The audiences are large and friendly. 
Arturo has arranged for a performance in a nearby town for 
one night. At the climax of the show, after thoughtless 
developers and exploiters have destroyed the Spring of the 
Mermaid, a sailor, whose appearance has scandalized the 
neighbors, carries her off to Oaxaca. Together we have created 
an ecology show. The participants wanted to talk about the 
ecological disaster they had experienced. The community 
wanted to defend their land. Their piece was about their loss 
and their determination to protect what was left. A video is 
available on YouTube: 


https://vimeo.com/31116277 


Presenting outdoors, the whole environment becomes your 
stage. Could get crazy! Any happy "accidents?" 


We remember our performance as part of the festival of Santiago 
in Jalpan de Serra, Queretaro, Mexico, coincident with the church’s 
celebration of the canonization of Fr. Junipero Serra. It is a 
nighttime show in the walled atrium of the church, which was 
built in 1750. Our show is in scenes, each scene is played in another 
alcove of the atrium under the decorative jacaranda trees. 


We play a scene of our show, Two Weddings and an 
Assassination. Then the festival does an event; a prize is 
offered to whoever can grab the ring attached to a greased 


pole about twenty’ feet high. Next, we play Frida's 
surgeries, working by torchlight, a slap-stick tragicomedy. 
Following Frida's Surgeries, the festival does its own greased 
pigs event; little pigs, piglets really, are released in the atrium 
and run for their lives. There is a full moon. It is a summer 
night. A giant papier-maché Diego shares with a human Frida 
in a wheelchair a note he has from his psychologist, saying he 
should not be blamed; his womanizing is a clinical condition 
and he is not responsible. The church bells, which are not part 
of the choreography at all, ring as if they are part of show. 


f _ ~s 
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The Sacred Grove of Demeter, France 2009 


The audience runs from one stage to another hoping to get the 
best view of the next scene. In another flowery alcove, Diego 
dances with his girlfriends — all papier-mache and quite naked. 
Trotsky’s murder is done with large black-and-red masks of 
Stalin’s assassins, surrounding the even larger white-haired head 
of Trotsky, who speaks of the revolution. Again, not our doing, but 
fitting with the play, fireworks are launched by hand from inside 
the atrium. Finally, to calm the waters, Diego, the giant, speaks a 
touching poem by Pablo Neruda, Night on the Island, to Frida. 
The speaker is a beautiful young man of this town, Bernardo 
Olmedo, who has already won the hearts of the local women who 
swoon to hear him speak this love poem. A rich mix of medieval 
traditions and modern theatre. 


To strive for originality is to invite failures. Your projects are 
big, technical, and complex. How do you stay creative? How 
do you avoid catastrophe. 


In the Arts, we do have the advantage of seeing everything as, 
process. We are always engaged with the art problem. Things 
become clear in the course of the workday, and while looking 
askance at our works. Change is our creative principle, and 
improvisation, our long-time methodology. The break, the 
change, are to our advantage. Even apparent failures are 
valuable. Sometimes we see that there would be no progress 
without error or complications or even failures. We don’t need 
to criticize ourselves so aggressively either. We realize that the 
Wright brothers went back to Kitty Hawk again and again and, 
for sure, their crashes were informative rather than failures. 
They saw, in the crashes, solutions. "Ah, that is why!" Or, 
"Gadzooks, now I see how to make it work." We have plenty of 
catastrophes. Katah sometimes introduces herself saying, "My 
name is Katah, like in katastroph." 


The long-term collaboration we, Sam and Katah, have 
developed, working in tandem, in the theatre and in the 
atelier, with every aspect of our productions, is very 
encouraging and supportive and also an effective way of 
thinking. Sharing, comparing, evaluating, working together, 
we find this process, and this loving relationship very creative, 
and very generative of ideas and images. 


Intangible Cultural Heritage does not disappear for no reason. 
Talk about the political side of the work? 


Our theatre people are all working-class people, with higher 
educations, some from universities, some from the U of Life. We 
are an "oppressed" people and we recognize the call of other 
struggling people who we might have been or still might become. 


We see our role as artists is to amplify and share the voices of 
the united peaceful movement that will one day break the 
bonds of oppression. We have seen this liberation, sometimes 
before, from the Abolitionists and the Quakers, including Abe 
Lincoln, to the lift-off from the rooftop of the US embassy in 
Saigon. We know peace is coming and the exploitation of 
humans will end. We feel the arts should take part, at 
whatever level, in the struggle for human rights and peace. 
We try to use our own genius and vision to liberate all of us. 
We call on our fellow artists to join the struggle. 


Lately, it has been extraordinarily difficult for many to stay 
positive, hopeful. How do explain and maintain your optimism? 


Have we ever seen anything like this tragedy in Gaza in our 
lifetime? Yes, we have. Half a million Vietnamese lost their 
lives, and in the end, at the end of that long grim process, 
united in hysteria, Nixon and Kissinger tried, by executive 
order, what Netanyahu is trying now — bombing his way to 
Peace, with similar numbers of bombs and in the face of a 
similar public outrage and, as with Vietnam, we assume there 
will be a similar result — the people will be free, in their own 
lands, or from the river to the sea. Similarly, after a long 
struggle, Apartheid ended in South Africa. Isn’t the struggle to 
end apartheid what we are seeing in Israel and Palestine? 
Tellingly, it’s South Africa that brings the charge of war crimes 
against Israel to the International Criminal Court in the 
Hague. Further, Mexico is a fine example of a country with 
a mixed cultural heritage. The President-elect in Mexico is a 
Jewish woman, and the traditional judiciary has just been 
legislatively reorganized and is about to become an elected 
body, over the objections of the US and Canada. And, as added 
evidence for optimism, consider that a US _ presidential 
candidate is a woman, born in the US and of the Caribbean. The 
world is changing, change is possible, and change is coming. 


Pacifist and internationalist art is a perennial target for attack. 
But your opposition is systemic, more subtle, but probably 
more effective than goons with torches and pitchforks. 


It is unusual for our opponents to come forth and announce 
themselves. I think often they are not even aware of what they 
are doing. They are bureaucrats and officials and people who 
weigh and measure and standardize, they are systems that 
"commercialize" and "monetize." 


We recently met with David Anderson, director of Clay and 
Paper, a street theatre company in Toronto for fifty years! He 
described how they are unable to find workshop space in the 
city. Clay and Paper is currently being squeezed out of their 
production and storage spaces, pushed out by skyrocketing 
prices. They have always worked in the neighborhoods and 
among the people, most of whom never have seen an opera 
or even been to a theatre. The monied class defines culture 
with mega-projects — fabulously expensive buildings and 
productions, multitudes of bureaucrats and_ specialists. 
Financial support goes to the rich and enriches the culture of 
the rich. Popular theatres like our own are separated from the 
financial support we need. The doors are closed. That is what 
the doors are for, to keep out the working-class artists and 
theatres. In fact, the whole edifice is intended to protect the 
culture that dominates —- the culture of the rich. Ever since 
Rockefella ambushed Diego Rivera in Manhattan, Art with a 
social orientation has been forbidden. Abstract art, irrelevant 
art, pop-art, commercial art are promoted. 


Since most private money follows money, what about 
government and cultural organizations? Any support there? 


We have never had government funding except for a year, or 
so, during the Carter administration. We were qualified because 
we worked with special populations and we were veterans. We 
have never had corporate funding. 


In North America, the official local views of what culture is, 
what artists are, and what are artists obliged to do really don’t 
speak to our work at all. If the local arts councils are 
interested in international art, it is as an export product. We 
don’t offer a product, we propose a creative experiment. 


Our archive of performances, properties, documents, and 
recordings document the results of those experiments, helps 
preserve fading history, and the collection is an aesthetic 
treasure in its own right. 


The Old Woman — Maskmaker: Ellis Jacobson Photo: Phil Danzig 
So, the doors are open, DD lives. How do you pay the bills? 


The theatre is seasonal and we are both working artists 
throughout the year. Katah's Atelier du Livre, our artist books, 
engravings, paintings, and sculptures have always been 
important sources of income for the theatre. The budget for 
Dragon Dance is modest, averaging about $30,000 a year. We 
have received a steady stream of money and in-kind 
contributions from friends of the theatre, some of whom have 
supported us for fifty years. Contributions of transportation, 
room and board, and materials are significant. Let’s not forget, 
we operate with volunteers helping in all aspects of our efforts. 
We very often volunteer our own energies and skills. All-in-all, 
we achieve what we do thanks to the generous help of others. 


It's soon to be 50 years. What's ahead? Challenges? Plans? 
Changes? Retirement? 


Lately, we are suffering from what we might call, “timing out.” 
Our allies are retiring or growing old or for other reasons are 
being forced to give up their arm of the puppet, so to speak. 
These losses are discouraging and dramatic and affect our view 
and our emotional state. However, as improvisors, our 
approach is to welcome change. Matisse said that we each have 
only one image in life, that we try to paint again and again. 
That doesn’t quite work for us, we are from another generation, 
we studied multi-media, our practice is multidisciplinary. Often, 
we finish with one idea and move on to another. We find 
change itself, is a fine proposal and suggestion for dealing with 
art catastrophes in our fields of endeavor. 


We are looking for projects. After 30 years of producing artists’ 
books, we went to our first book-fair at the Fisher Rare Book 
Library in Toronto. A significant shift in engagement for us, 
obviously and immediately significant. Is there a way we can 
shift some of our book experience to China? Or Hong Kong or 
Bangladesh? A book about the well-known Canadian doctor 
Bethune? Who supported Mao in the revolution? Maybe, 
unusual ideas like our pursuit of mammoths will be attractive to 
Chinese libraries? How will we find the connection? 


We are also interested in Italy as a theatre destination. We 
have seen terrific theatre in Rome. We know Italy has a long 
theatrical history. We see the crossing where Passolini met the 
Living Theatre. Julian appears in Passolini’s Medea. We had a 
one-week gig working with refugees in Genoa. Making masks. 
We have sometimes spent weeks in Pietra Santa and we 
worked for a few days in a refugee camp at Ventimiglia. It is 
all a question of the right combination. Just inquiring, as I 
write this note, I have learned that Res-Artist lists 50 artist’s 
residencies in China. 


With UNESCO, we combined a performance in Canada with 
the publication in this issue of Dek Unu Magazine, in 
awareness and celebration of the International Day of 
Intangible Cultural Heritage and we are planning to 
participate in the conference on ICH in Barcelona in 2025. We 
were in Mexico last year, for a six-week stay with an 
interesting family near Tehuantepec, in Oaxaca. We've made a 
lot of photos and drawn many pictures. This imaging did 
record Intangible Cultural Heritage; the images represent the 
traditions of the Zapotecs, an original culture, on their own 
land in Meso-America. A culture that has preserved its 
traditions. In this later phase of our work, we want to return 
to the workshop, Taller Once Once, in San Blas Atempa, and 
our friends, Chente Desales and Samantha Grijalva, who 
appreciate our experience and have expressed a clear 
willingness to share their traditions with us. 


Contact 


Websites: dragondancetheatre.com 
samkerson.com 

Artist's books: katahatelierdulivre.com 

Amazon: store/Sam-Kerson/author/BOON8HUC28 

Inquiries: dragondancetheatre2@gmail.com 


Dek Unu Arts publishes and promotes accomplished, 
adventurous artists without charge and without regard to 
connections, career-stage or pedigree. Sales of the paper- 

back edition of each issue help to sustain the unique 
mission of the magazine. Visit magcloud.com and search 

for Dek Unu Magazine or for your artist by name. 


https://www.dekunumag.com 
httos://www.dekunuarts.com 
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